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CHAPTER 22 


THE MONGOLS AND EUROPE 


Peter Jackson 


THE RISE AND CHARACTER OF THE MONGOL EMPIRE 


THE founder of the Mongol empire was a chieftain named Temüjin, who in 
the late twelfth century had become leader of one of a number of nomadic 
tribes which paid tribute to the Chin dynasty (1123-1234) in northern China. 
But within a few yeats the Mongols had subdued their pastoralist neighbours, 
notably the Tatars, the Kereyid (Kereit) and the Naiman; in 1206 Temüjin was 
proclaimed Chinggis Khan at an assembly (guri/fai) representing the tribes of 
the eastern Eurasian steppe; and from 1211 he was at war with his former over- 
lord, the Chin emperor. By his death in 1227 his dominions extended from the 
Siberian forests to the Hindu Kush and from the Yellow Sea to the Caspian. 
The Mongol empire rapidly evolved into more than just a confederacy of 
nomadic tribes as it incorporated semi-sedentarised and even settled ele- 
ments: the Onggiid, inhabiting the intermediate zone between China and the 
steppe; the Khitan, semi-nomads in the region adjoining Manchuria; and the 
Uighurs, town-dwellers in the Tarim basin. The Khitan were remnants of an 
earlier imperial power which had reigned over Mongolia and part of northern 
China as the Liao dynasty until their overthrow by the Chin in 1125; under the 
form ‘Cathay’ (via the Arabic-Persian Khita), their name would later become 
current in the west for China as a whole. In their war against the Chin, the 
Mongols benefited from the assistance of Khitan officials and military units 
seeking to avenge the defeat of their forebears. The Uighurs too had been 
masters of an extensive steppe domain three centuries earlier, but had latterly 
been subject to the empire of the Qara (‘Black’) Khitan, founded by a fugitive 
Liao prince whose dynasty reigned over much of central Asia under the title of 
giir-khan (‘world ruler’). In 1218 the Qara Khitan empire, which had been taken 
over by one of Chinggis Khan’s enemies, the Naiman prince Kiichliig, was in 
turn incorporated in the Mongol dominions. The influence exerted upon 
Chinggis Khan’s empire by these peoples, who served as intermediaries 
between the Mongols and the sedentary world and who possessed their own 
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imperial traditions, was profound. From the Khitan (and perhaps also from 
the Qara Khitan) Chinggis Khan borrowed administrative practices and tet- 
minology; the Mongols adopted the Uighur alphabet and employed it in their 
chancery. After about 1235 Qaraqorum, which lay in the vicinity of the old 
Uighur capital, became the ptincipal residence of the itinerant great khan 
(gaghan). 

Like other steppe nomadic peoples, the Mongols believed in a sky-god, 
Tenggeri, and their traditional religious practices belonged in the category gen- 
erally classed as shamanistic, being derived from ancestor worship and involv- 
ing contact with the spirits of the dead, prophecy and divination. They were, 
howevet, exposed to other religious influences, of which the eatliest was 
Christian. For some centuries Nestorian Christianity had enjoyed a strong 
position in the eastern steppe, particularly among the Kereyid, the Naiman and 
the Onggüd. Some members of the Mongol imperial dynasty would in time 
adopt Christianity. But three points need to be stressed. First, in accordance 
with a decree (yasa) of Chinggis Khan, the Mongol government tolerated the 
practice of all faiths (except where they clashed with the customary law of the 
steppe) and members of each ‘religious class’ (Christian priests and monks, 
Buddhist monks, Muslim scholars and jurists) were exempt from taxation and 
forced labour. Secondly, the adoption of any particular faith by a Mongol ruler 
did not necessarily lead to the abandonment of shamanistic rites. And thirdly, 
whatever the personal religious affiliations of any individual prince or general, 
his over-riding commitment was to the maintenance and extension of the 
Mongol empire, for just as there was one God in heaven so there was one sov- 
ereign on eatth. 

At what juncture the Mongols developed an ideology of world conquest it is 
difficult to say. The notion had a long history among the steppe peoples: it is 
implicit in the style of the Qara Khitan sovereign and, possibly, in Chinggis 
Khan's own title (which may mean something like ‘oceanic [i.e. universal] 
ruler).! The Mongols were perhaps also influenced by the claims to universal 
dominion traditionally made by the Chinese emperors, in whose shadow the 
steppe tribes had lived for centuries. Whatever the case, the Mongols' impetial 
aspirations found expression in the ultimata their rulers sent to potentates who 
had not as yet submitted. These documents claim an authority over the whole 
world by virtue of the mandate of Tenggeri, and warn the recipients of the 
consequences of persisting in ‘rebellion’. 

Rulers who submitted to the Mongols were obliged to make their troops 
available to the conquerors, and by the time the Mongols reached Europe their 
armies were made up of numerous elements, both steppe nomad cavalry and 
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horse or foot auxiliaties from sedentary regions. It is therefore debatable how 
‘Mongol’ these armies were, since the majority even of the nomads were prob- 
ably of Turkish stock. Why the Mongols came to be known as Tatars in the 
Islamic world and in Europe is unclear? the standard sources for Chinggis 
Khan’s early career reserve the name for only one of the many tribes he con- 
quered in present-day Mongolia. But it is possible that Chinggis Khan's own 
people were a branch of the Tatars who sought to appropriate the ethnic name, 
Mangol, of an earlier imperial power that had briefly flourished in the mid- 
twelfth century. Muslim authors seem to have employed the term generally for 
the non-Turkish peoples of the eastern steppe, and this may help to explain its 
adoption in Europe, where it was corrupted to “Tartars’ (by a pun on Tartarus, 
the Hell of classical mythology). 

Following the collapse of the Qara Khitan empire Chinggis Khan clashed 
with its Muslim neighbour, the Khwarazmshah. In the course of a seven-yeat 
campaign (1219—25) headed by Chinggis Khan himself, the Khwarizmian state, 
embracing Transoxiana and much of Persia, was destroyed. Two Mongol gen- 
erals, Jebe and Sübódei, sent in pursuit of the Khwarazmshah, passed through 
northern Persia and the Caucasus. They devastated the Georgian kingdom, and 
crushed the nomadic Cumans (Polovtsians, Kipchak) and their allies among 
the Rus' princes on the river Kalka (1223), before heading back east to rejoin 
Chinggis Khan on his homeward march. It was these operations, as we shall 
see, which fitst brought the Mongols to the attention of the Latin world. 

With the single exception of this seven-year expedition, the personal mili- 
tary energies of the gaghans were devoted to the campaigns in China. The con- 
quest of the Chin empire was completed by Chinggis Khan's son and 
successor, Ogódei (1229-41). The reduction of southern China, ruled by the 
Sung dynasty, took rather longer: begun by Ogódei, it was not accomplished 
until the reign of Chinggis Khan's grandson Qubilai (1260-04). It is unlikely 
that any theatre of war enjoyed priority over China in Mongol eyes; and cet- 
tainly Europe receives the spatsest notice in sources composed within the 
empire. Yet the advent of the Mongols was undoubtedly of considerable 
importance to the Latin world, which they threatened on two fronts: in eastern 
Europe and in Syria. 


THE WESTWARD ADVANCE 


Chinggis Khan never returned to the west, but the Mongol advance in this 
direction was resumed on the orders of Ogódei. Detachments sent to con- 
tinue the subjugation of the western steppe and forest regions were from 1235 
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reinforced by a large army under the gaghan’s nephew Batu. Batu overwhelmed 
the Volga Bulgars, the Bashkirs of so-called ‘Greater Hungary’, the Mordvins 
and the Cumans. In 1237 his forces attacked the Rus', taking Vladimir and 
slaying the grand prince Iurii in an engagement on the river Sit’ (1238). After 
the fall of Kiev in December 1240 two Mongol divisions neutralised the Poles, 
sacking Cracow and Sandomierz and overwhelming the leading Polish prince, 
Henry II of Lower Silesia, near Legnica (Liegnitz) on 9 April 1241. They then 
passed through Moravia, conducting also a minor foray into Austria, on their 
way to link up with the main armies under Batu in Hungary. The Hungarian 
kingdom had collapsed, owing partly to King Béla IV's vexed relations with 
his nobles and partly to the strain of accommodating some 30,000 to 40,000 
Cuman refugees; and the sources also hint that Béla and his vassals had been 
lulled by the failure of the Mongols to appear after numerous earlier alarms.? 
Batu's forces routed the Hungarians in the plain of Mohi on 11 April, and Béla 
fled into Croatia. À squadron sent in pursuit failed to capture the king, who 
sought refuge on an island in the Adriatic, and this group then pushed on 
through Bosnia into the Balkans. Meanwhile, Hungary was systematically dev- 
astated until, at the onset of spring 1242, Batu's armies moved back east into 
the Pontic steppe. 

Had the Mongols pressed on into Europe in 1242, it is unlikely that they 
would have encountered co-ordinated resistance. The dispute between the 
pope and Emperor Frederick II was at its height. Frederick sent letters to his 
fellow monarchs urging them to arm against the invaders. But his enemies 
accused him of bringing in the Mongols for his own purposes — a baseless 
charge, but less outlandish than it might seem, once it is remembered that the 
pagan Cumans had been employed as auxiliaries by western rulets in recent 
decades. Certainly, the emperor appeared to benefit indirectly from the crisis, 
since in return for a promise of impetial aid Béla became his vassal, an obliga- 
tion from which in 1245 Innocent IV would release him on the grounds that 
Frederick had rendered him no assistance. In fact, Béla received no help from 
any of his neighbours. The duke of Austria actually profited from Hungarian 
weakness to extort territorial concessions from him. Pope Gregory IX autho- 
rised a crusade against the Mongols before his death in August 1241, and a cru- 
sading army mustered by the German bishops and led by the emperors son 
Conrad (IV) had actually set out, only to dissolve when the Mongols failed to 
push through Austria in the late summer of 1241; the resources accumulated 
for the crusade were employed instead in a civil wat between Conrad and the 
anti-Hohenstaufen party^ That the deep divisions within the Latin world 
placed it at the mercy of a major Mongol attack was recognised by the papal 
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envoy Giovanni di Pian Carpini who in 1247 declined to bring back Mongol 
envoys with him from fear that they would report western disunity to their 
master. 

The reasons for the Mongols’ sudden evacuation of Europe in 1242 are still 
imperfectly understood. One suggestion is that the Hungarian plains, after 
several months’ grazing by the livestock of an army which surely numbered 
over 100,000, were exhausted? This is highly plausible, especially since 
Hungary's pasturelands had already been obliged to sustain large numbers of 
Cuman refugees; and it will be seen that similar logistical considerations prob- 
ably dictated the Mongols' retreat from Syria in 1260. But the older view, that 
Europe was saved by the death on 11 December 1241 of the gaghan Ogódei in 
Mongolia, cannot be altogether discounted. Batu also faced problems within 
his own command, fot his army had been weakened by the desertion of the 
qaghams son Güyüg, with whom he had quarrelled. He was apprehensive that 
Güyüg would succeed his father and doubtless wished to watch events in the 
east. The object of the campaign may, finally, have been more limited than 
is usually supposed. In a letter brought back from Russia in 1237 by the 
Hungarian Dominican Julian — the first Mongol ultimatum addressed to a 
European ruler that has come down to us — Béla had been condemned for har- 
bouring Cuman fugitives and murdering Mongol envoys. If the Mongols’ 
intention was merely to chastise the king, their retreat would stand in less need 
of explanation.° 

Why the Mongols did not return for several years, and why they did not then 
push beyond Hungary and Poland, are different questions, and here the answer 
does seem to lie in their own internal strife. Pope Innocent IV, who had 
despatched three embassies to the Mongols, can have derived little comfort 
from the reports they brought back, leaving as they did no doubt as to the 
hostile intentions of the newly elected gaghan Güyüg (1246-8). The most cele- 
brated of these envoys, the Franciscan Carpini, who visited Güyüg's own head- 
quarters, conveyed an ultimatum requiring the pope’s attendance in person at 
the gaghan’s court along with the ‘kinglets’ (regul) of the west.’ Carpini further 
learned that the Mongols planned a new expedition against the Latin west. But 
Güyüg's brief reign witnessed no campaigns of importance. Even on his 
return journey Carpini heard that the gaghan was in fact moving against Batu, 
and Güyüg's death averted a major civil war within the Mongol empire. After 
some manoeuvtings Batu secured the election of the soveteign of his choice, 
Móngke, the son of Chinggis Khan's fourth son Tolui, despite the opposition 
of most of Ogódei's family, who were ruthlessly suppressed (1251). 
> Sinor (19722), pp. 178, 181-2; Morgan (1986), pp. 140-1. * Richard (19773), pp. 86-7. 
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This purge restored some stability to the Mongol imperial government, and 
Môngke’s accession was followed by new campaigns against the empire's 
unsubdued neighbouts, leading to alarms in Poland in 1254. Batu died in about 
1256, but in 1259 his brother Berke, who had become ruler of the Golden 
Horde, as the Mongols of the Pontic steppe became known, demanded the 
submission of King Béla, sent his troops into Prussia and launched an attack 
on Poland which according to one source exceeded in its ferocity the invasion 
of 1241.° But for reasons that will become apparent these campaigns represent 
the high-water-mark of Mongol expansion in eastern Europe. In the south- 
east the limits of Mongol overlotdship extended only as far as the Bulgarian 
kingdom, which is known to have been tributary to Batu by 1253.’ The Golden 
Horde, however immediate its stranglehold on the Rus' princes, became for 
the Latin world a menace in the background. However, raids on Poland and 
Hungary intensified during the period from about 1280 until the end of the 
century, when the western half of the Horde was governed by the khan’s rela- 
tive Noghai. 

At around the time of the great invasion of eastern Europe the Mongols 
had also appeated on Latin Christendom's other frontier. Forces sent to south- 
western Asia by Ogódei in 1229, and commanded successively by the generals 
Chormaghun and Baiju (Baichu), had first fallen upon the residue of the 
Khwarizmian forces and reduced Georgia to tributary status. Then in 1242 
Baiju launched a sudden attack on the Seljuq sultan of Anatolia (Rum). The 
Seljuq army was decimated at Kóse Dag in June 1243, and the sultanate, hith- 
erto the great power in the region, became a client state. The Mongol advance 
had indirect consequences for the Latins when a large body of Khwarizmian 
freebooters, dislodged from Iraq by the Mongols, moved south and sacked 
Jerusalem in August 1244, putting an end to Frankish possession of the city. 
'That summer the Mongols themselves briefly penetrated into northern Syria 
and demanded the submission of local rulers, including Prince Bohemond V 
of Antioch who proudly refused. One consequence of Kóse Dag was the sub- 
mission of King Hethoum (Het'um) of Lesser (Cilician) Armenia, who sent 
his brother Smbat (Sempad) to Güyüg's courtin 1247 and himself waited upon 
Môngke in 1254. 

Baiju did not follow up his victory immediately, engaging in desultory opera- 
tions against the minor powers of northern Iraq; and for a short time he was 
superseded on Güyüg's orders by Eljigidei. But the Mongol advance gained 
fresh momentum when in 1253 Móngke entrusted the overall command of 
operations in south-west Asia to his brother Hülegü. While Baiju pushed west- 
5 ‘Annales Wratislavenses’, in MGH SS, xix, 601. 
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watds into Anatolia, Hülegü reduced most of the Assassins’ strongholds in 
northern Persia (1256) and sacked Baghdad, putting to death the last Abbasid 
caliph (1258). In the winter of 1259—60 he invaded Syria. The Ayyubid ptinci- 
palities collapsed, and the Mongols over-ran the country. In March 1260, 
however, Hülegü withdrew east with the bulk of his army, leaving in Syria a 
small contingent under his general Ked-buga (Kitbugha). The Frankish coastal 
enclaves were spared a major assault. Bohemond VI of Antioch-Tripoli had 
submitted, possibly at the instance of his father-in-law King Hethoum, and the 
Frankish government at Acre had received a Mongol ultimatum; but the only 
harm done to the kingdom of Jerusalem was the sack of Sidon in the summer. 
The Mongol threat was shortly eliminated when the Egyptian Mamluk sultan, 
Qutuz, moved against Ked-buqa, who was defeated and killed at Ain Jalut in 
Galilee on 3 September 1260; and in December another Mongol force was 
annihilated at Homs. The power vacuum in Syria was filled by the victorious 
Mamluks under their new sultan, Baybars, who had murdered Qutuz within a 
few weeks of Ain Jalut. 

As in 1242 the retreat of a large Mongol army at a critical juncture might 
appear to be linked with the death of the gaghan, for Móngke had died in 
August 1259 while besieging a fortress in China: an event that has been seen as 
the salvation of the Islamic world, just as Ogódei's demise may have reprieved 
the Latin west. But in the letter he wrote to Louis IX in 1262, Hülegü himself 
gave as the cause of his withdrawal the dearth of pasturage.'” One purpose in 
Hülegü's mind was probably to watch events further east. His brothers Qubilai 
and Atigh Boke emerged as rivals for the imperial dignity in the late spring of 
1260 and unleashed a civil war. Hülegü, who supported Qubilai, and Berke, an 
adherent of Arigh Bóke, also clashed in 1261 over territory in the Caucasus, a 
region which may have been of more interest to the Golden Horde than was 
eastern Europe.!! This secondary dispute persisted well into the fourteenth 
century. 

These struggles marked the dissolution of the Mongol empire into four 
regional khanates: the Golden Horde in the west, which traditionally enjoyed a 
good deal of autonomy; the khanate of Chaghadai in central Asia, ruled by the 
progeny of Chinggis Khan’s second son; the state founded by Hülegü in Persia 
and ruled by his descendants, the so-called Il-khans; and the dominions of the 
gaghan in China and Mongolia, under Qubilai, who emerged victorious from 
his struggle with Arigh Boke in 1264. But even after his triumph, Qubilai, who 
abandoned Qaragorum to reside in China, was recognised only by Hülegü and 
his successors, to whom he was more closely bound by ties of blood. From 
1269, moreover, he was confronted in central Asia by another anti-gaghan, 
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Ogédei’s grandson Qaidu (d. 1303). The Mongol world did not acknowledge a 
single emperor again until 1304. 

The Mongol campaigns of 1259-60 in eastern Europe and in Syria were 
therefore the last military efforts of the united empire: significantly, the ultima- 
tum received by Louis IX of France in 1261 (from Berke in all probability) is 
the latest recorded in western sources.!? The outbreak of hostilities in the 
Caucasus meant that neither the Il-khan nor the Khan of the Golden Horde 
was able to give his external frontiers single-minded attention. Now, moreover, 
for the first time, Mongol princes were ready to ally with foreign powers against 
fellow Mongols. From 1261-2 the Muslim Berke was engaged in reaching an 
understanding with his co-religionists the Mamluks, who were Hülegü's chief 
external enemies and whose Qipchaq origin gave them a common ethnic back- 
ground with the majority of his own nomadic subjects. 

The diplomatic complexities to which this situation gave rise are well illus- 
trated by the history of the empire of Nicaea. Although both John III Doukas 
Vatatzes (1222—54) and his son Theodore II (1254-8) had preserved their 
autonomy, they had to be on their guard against an attack from the east. 
'Theodore's successor, Michael VIII Palaiologos, profited from Mongol divi- 
sions by playing a game of consummate diplomatic skill? Having retaken 
Constantinople from the Latins (1261), Michael reopened the straits to the vital 
slave traffic between Egypt and the Pontic steppe, and when the army of the 
Golden Horde invaded Byzantine territory he was able to employ the good 
offices of the Mamluk sultan Baybats to secure peace. He placated Hülegü by 
sending him as a wife his niece Maria; though in the event she arrived after 
Hülegü's death in 1265 and married his son and successor Abaqa. Later, when 
the Bulgarians joined a coalition formed against Byzantium by Charles of 
Anjou, Michael called upon the Golden Horde prince Noghai, who had 
married his illegitimate daughter, to distract them by ravaging their territory. 

The friendship between Egypt and the Golden Horde, which would last 
until the conclusion of peace between the Mamluks and the Il-khan in 1320, 
posed a major threat to Hülegü. In order to avenge Ain Jalut the Il-khan needed 
external allies of his own; and he had begun to look towards western Europe. 


THE PROJECTED ALLIANCE WITH THE MONGOLS OF PERSIA 


When the first news of the assault on the Khwarazmshah had reached the 
army of the Fifth Crusade at Damietta in 1220, it had been assumed that the 
victors were Christians. In 1146 a gatbled account of the Qara Khitan victory 
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ovet the great Seljuq Sultan Sanjar (1141) had found its way into the chronicle 
of Otto of Freising. This episode, interpreted as a Christian triumph, had given 
a significant impetus to the burgeoning legend of Prester John (Presbyter 
Jobannes), a Christian priest-king marching to assist the Franks in the Holy Land 
against the common Muslim enemy. Mongol victories in the eastern Islamic 
world around 1220 were similarly ascribed to Prester John's son ‘King David’, 
who was allegedly advancing on Baghdad and who in one version of the story 
was himself styled Prester John. The account of King David, it can now be 
seen, was based on events spread over several years and involving not only the 
Mongol conquests but also the careers of two of Chinggis Khan's enemies: 
Küchlüg, a one-time Nestorian Christian who persecuted his Muslim subjects 
after usurping the Qara Khitan throne, and the Muslim Khwarazmshah, whose 
expansionist designs in western Persia had brought him into conflict with the 
caliph. The confused and distorted rumours concerning the downfall of a 
major Muslim sovereign seem to have originated (as surely had those of 1146) 
in Nestorian Christian circles, with which the Latins of Syria were doubtless in 
contact through the pilgrimage to Jerusalem.'* 

The Mongol campaigns of 1241—2, and the ultimatums brought back by 
Innocent IV's envoys in 1247-8, dispelled any notion that the new power was 
either friendly or Christian. And yet the west was alive to the opportunities 
afforded by the newcomers. When in 1238 Assassin envoys had sought 
Frankish assistance, the bishop of Winchester, Peter des Roches, had rejoiced 
at the prospects of such dogs devouting one another and looked forward to 
the triumph of the universal Church.'? While the Mongols devastated Russia, 
Novgotod was under attack from the Swedes (1240). The Latin west had no 
reason to regret the tribulations of its Muslim enemies nor of schismatic 
Christians. Such attitudes persisted even after the magnitude of the Mongol 
threat had become apparent. It was widely felt that had Louis IX in 1249 led his 
crusade against Anatolia instead of Egypt he would have been assured of 
success, given the enfeebled condition of the Seljuqs. In April 1260, when 
Hülegü had withdrawn and Ked-buqa commanded only a rump in Syria, the 
government at Acre wrote to Charles of Anjou urging the west to send troops 
to take over the country: the Muslim powers had been annihilated, and the 
Mongols would surely take to flight once the Frankish army appeared.!6 

In much the same way, it was believed that the Mongol threat would induce 
other pagans and schismatic Christians to seek shelter under the umbrella of 
Latin protection and to accept papal primacy. This emerges clearly in the rela- 
tions of the curia with eastern Europe. The Carpini mission in 1245 spent 
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some time at the court of the Rus’ Prince Daniil of Galicia and Volyn trying to 
negotiate his submission to the Roman Church, and was authorised to treat 
also with the grand prince of Vladimir. Although the Grand Prince Alexander 
Nevskii opted instead for the “Tartar yoke’, which offered insurance against the 
rapacity of his Latin enemies, the Swedes and the Teutonic Order, Innocent IV 
succeeded in erecting a buffer of new Latin states in eastern Europe. Daniil 
received a crown in return for his adhesion to the Roman Church, as did the 
heathen Lithuanian Prince Mindaugas. But Daniil eventually defected and 
Mindaugas was killed in a pagan reaction in 1263.17 A similar policy is visible in 
the Levant. Of the two ambassadors sent to the Near East in 1245, André de 
Longjumeau at least is known to have passed several months on his outward 
journey in dealings with Ayyubid rulers and with high-ranking ecclesiastics of 
the separated Churches. It is conceivable that the diplomatic contacts with the 
Mongols made by these papal embassies of 1245—7, and the valuable reports 
they brought back, may have overshadowed what were more important goals 
atthe time. 

By the mid-thirteenth century, however, two things were beginning to com- 
plicate the question of Mongol-Latin relations. One was that Mongol domina- 
tion in south-west Asia had clearly brought new hope and assurance to eastern 
Christians. We have already seen how Hethoum of Lesser Armenia, relieved of 
Seljuq pressure, saw acceptance of Mongol overlordship as offering the best 
prospects for his small kingdom. The Jacobite patriarch Ignatius, in his 
response to Innocent IV which was conveyed by André de Longjumeau, 
sought more equitable treatment for eastern Christians in Latin Syria. In 1248 
the Mongol general Eljigidei made a similar plea in an embassy, of which more 
will be said below, to Louis IX of France, then in Cyprus preparing for his 
crusade against Egypt. In territories formerly under Muslim rule the Mongol 
policy of religious toleration improved the lot of the Christians and Jews, 
whom the conquerors in addition naturally saw as useful instruments. That the 
schismatic Christian subjects of the Latins would benefit from the advent of 
the Mongols is clear from the example of Antioch, the one part of Latin Syria 
that yielded to them, where the Greek Orthodox patriarch, repeatedly excom- 
municated and expelled from the city, was restored in 1260 on Hülegü's express 
orders. 

The second complication was that by about 1250 reports were also reaching 
the Latins concerning the adoption of Christianity by individual Mongol 
rulets. One of the encouraging assertions made by Eljigidei’s envoys was that 
Güyüg had been baptised. It was a rumour that Batu's son Sartaq had also 
become a Christian which prompted the Franciscan Guillaume de Rubruck to 
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travel to the lands of the Golden Horde; and in 1254 Innocent IV was notified 
of his conversion by the sole survivor of an embassy allegedly sent by Sartaq. 
Reports of this nature were assiduously fostered (and, according to Rubruck, 
sometimes invented) by Armenian and Nestorian Christians, who saw the 
Mongols as deliverers from the Muslim oppressor. In the early fourteenth 
century the Armenian monk Hayton would purvey similar stories in his eager- 
ness to bring about Mongol-Frankish military co-operation. In some cases the 
reports may well have been justified: the Christian faith of Sartaq and of 
Güyüg is attested by Muslim as well as by Armenian sources; Hülegü's chief 
wife, Doquz Khatun, and his general Ked-buqa were both Nestotians. 

In determining how much significance to attach to these details, however, it 
is important not to lose sight of the picture as a whole. Mongol policy towards 
previously disadvantaged subject groups was consistent, and it did not neces- 
sarily favour Christians: Batu employed Muslim agents to collect taxes and 
tribute from the Rus’. To be beguiled by the view of oriental Christians that 
Hülegü and Doquz Khatun were a second Constantine and Helena is to forget 
that in 1218 the Mongols had been hailed as liberators by Küchlüg's Muslim 
subjects in central Asia. And Christian sympathies did not determine foreign 
policy. Neither Güyüg's Christian faith nor the fact that he was surrounded by 
Nestorian advisers prevented him from planning a new campaign against 
Europe in 1247. 

These considerations acquire particular weight in the context of events in 
Syria in 1260, when the government at Acre, smarting from the attack on 
Sidon, adopted an attitude of benevolent neutrality towards the Egyptians. 
Given subsequent developments — the Mamluk conquest of the Latin states by 
1291 and repeated overtures from Hülegü and his successots for military col- 
laboration with the west against Egypt — the support given to Qutuz's fotces 
and the failure to ally with the Mongols in 1260 have been seen as the height of 
folly. The Mongols were aided by their Christian satellites elsewhere: Georgian 
troops played an enthusiastic role in the Mongol capture of Baghdad, and both 
Hethoum and Bohemond VI were rewarded for their assistance in 1260 with 
erstwhile Christian territory taken by the Mongols from the Ayyubids. Yet we 
should not ignore the nature of Mongol rule or of Mongol religious 
affiliations. At this stage the Mongols had no allies, only subjects; even rulers 
who submitted voluntarily shouldered a heavy yoke. The Franks of Acre can 
hardly be blamed for preferring the victory of their Muslim neighbour. '? 

This is not to deny that the Mongols’ uncompromising drive to conquer the 
wotld could be modified, temporarily and in certain circumstances. À case in 
point is Eljigidei's embassy to Louis IX in 1248. Although Eljigidei's ostensible 
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purpose was to secure more equitable treatment for the Latins' eastern 
Christian subjects (and thereby to implement one at least of the yasas of 
Chinggis Khan), the embassy also seems to have been a ploy to deflect the cru- 
sading army away from territories within the Mongols’ own current sphere of 
operations like Syria and Anatolia." Louis had been persuaded by the tone of 
the message, which differed so markedly from the usual ultimatums, to send a 
return embassy to the Mongol imperial court where, much to the French king's 
chagrin, it was interpreted by Güyüg's widow Oghul Qaimish as a gesture of 
submission. Eljigidei shortly perished in the purge of Ogédei’s family and their 
supporters, and his action would be denounced by Móngke in his own ultima- 
tum to Louis which was brought back by Rubruck in 1255. 

The dissolution of the Mongol empire in 126o—1 again caused Mongol 
rulets to tone down the traditional claims to world dominion. In the same way 
that Berke opened relations with the Mamluk Sultan Baybars, Hülegü was pre- 
pared to enter into more amicable relations with the Latin world. He wrote to 
Louis IX in 1262 asking him to blockade Egypt by sea while the Mongols 
attacked by land, and he also despatched an embassy to Pope Urban IV in 1263. 
This was the beginning of a series of overtures from the Il-khans of Persia to 
the pope, and generally also the French and English kings, and sometimes 
those of Aragon and Sicily, seeking militaty co-operation against the Mamluks. 
Hülegü died in 1265, but contact was resumed from 1267 by his son and suc- 
cessot Abaqa (1265—82), whose envoys attended the Second Council of Lyons 
in 1274. Abaqa’s brother Ahmad (1282-4), a Muslim convert who tried unsuc- 
cessfully to make peace with Egypt, was supplanted by his nephew Arghun 
(1284-91), under whom negotiations with the west reached their peak: 
embassies were sent to Europe in 1285, 1287, 1289 and 1290. The deaths of 
Arghun in 1291 and of Pope Nicholas IV in 1292 brought these contacts to a 
halt for some years, but Arghun’s son Ghazan (1295—1304), albeit a Muslim, 
resumed relations with the west in 1300. His brother Oljeitü (1504—16), also a 
Muslim but at one time a Christian with the baptismal name of Nicholas in 
honour of the pope, was the last Il-khan to maintain diplomatic correspon- 
dence with the European powers on the basis of their common hostility to the 
Mamluks, and in 1320 the Mongols of Persia made peace with Egypt. 

The Il-khans were careful to choose personnel who would elicit the 
confidence of the west. Arghun's embassy of 1287 was led by the Nestorian 
cleric Rabban Sawma, who acknowledged on behalf of his Church the 
primacy of Pope Nicholas IV. Expatriate Latins were frequently employed in 
Mongol embassies. Abaqa's envoys in 1274 were accompanied by a 
Dominican, David of Ashby, who had lived in Persia since 1260, when the gov- 
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ernment at Acre had sent him on an embassy to Hülegü. From 1289 to 1302 we 
find the Genoese Buscarello di Ghisolfi serving as the Il-khan's ambassador to 
the west, and in 1505 one of Oljeitü's envoys was the Sienese Tommaso Ugi, 
his sword-bearer. The undertakings given were sometimes highly specific. In 
1289 Arghun promised Philip the Fair 20,000 of 30,000 horses for the Franks, 
although the figure of 200,000 horses and loads of grain found in Oljeitü's 
letter of 1305 to the same monatch appears a trifle suspect. 

The foremost theme in these exchanges is the Il-khan's willingness to restore 
the Holy Land to Latin hands once it was conquered. But the ambassadors 
from Mongol Persia also emphasised their master's favourable treatment of 
Christians within his dominions and his good will towards Christians in 
general. There are a number of references in the early correspondence to the 
release of Christian prisoners who had fallen into Mongol hands after battle 
with the Muslims. Writing to Louis IX in 1262 Hülegü disowned the action of 
his troops in attacking Frankish possessions two years previously. And nat- 
urally the envoys alluded to their masters readiness to embrace the faith 
himself. Urban IV had in 1265 heard of Hülegü's desire to accept Christianity, 
and Abaqa’s envoys at the Council of Lyons in 1274 again stressed Hülegü's 
sympathy for the faith. In 1287 there was a suggestion that Arghun would be 
baptised in Jerusalem if only the Latins would help him in its recapture. The 
Latin powets, seemingly, were at no point informed of the conversions of 
Ghazan and of Oljeitü to Islam. This was precisely the contingency about 
which the Majorcan missionary Ramon Llull had voiced anxiety in the 1290s. 
But in the short term it perhaps did not matter: certainly the conversion 
exetted no influence on Il-khanid foreign policy. 

These protracted Mongol-Frankish negotiations bote little fruit. The Lord 
Edward, on crusade in the Holy Land in 1271, endeavoured to contact Abaqa, 
but only a small Mongol force entered Syria, and even then after his departure. 
The major expedition launched against Syria by Abaqa in 1280—1 and the three 
campaigns mounted by Ghazan in 1299—1300, 1301 and 1303 did without any 
western assistance worthy of note; some Hospitallers from Marqab joined the 
invading Mongols in 1281, and Ghazan's 1299-1300 operations, which caused 
such a stir in western Europe, led to nothing more than a brief occupation of 
the island of Ruad, off the coast of northern Syria, by the Templars.” In 1291 
800 Genoese were being employed on the Tigris by Arghun in the construction 
of a fleet to harass the Mamluks in the Red Sea, an enterprise which prefigured 
some of the crusade projects of the next century, but which was aborted when 
the Genoese fell out and slaughtered one another.” 

The very circumstances that had led the Il-khans to seck Latin assistance, 
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namely dissension within the Mongol world, also made it difficult for them to 
take the military initiative against the Mamluks. Mongol Persia was surrounded 
by enemies. The Il-khans faced hostility not only from the Golden Horde but 
also from the Mongols of central Asia. Abaqa's envoys in 1274 were at pains to 
stress that his failure to take the field against the Mamluks was due to entangle- 
ments on his other frontiers.” One reason for Ghazan's withdrawal from Syria 
in 1299, whatever the logistical problems, was the news that Qaidu's forces had 
invaded his eastern territories.? In 1305 Oljeitü informed Philip the Fair that 
the Mongol states had made peace and once more accepted the authority of a 
single gaghan, Qubilai's grandson Temür, based in China. But within a few years 
the Mongols had again drifted into internecine warfare. 

In seeking to understand why the west, for its part, did not respond more 
wholeheartedly to the Il-khans' overtures, we must surely emphasise the dis- 
trust inspired by the Mongols in the past: not only through their attacks on 
Latin territory, particularly in 1241-2 and 1260, but also through the disap- 
pointing outcome of Louis IX's dealings with Eljigidei. Issuing his call fot a 
crusade against the Mongols in Syria in December 1260, Pope Alexander IV 
had teferred to their tactics of simulating friendship towards (Latin) 
Christians.” A few years later Urban IV reacted cautiously to Hülegü's alleged 
interest in the faith, promising military aid from the west only once Hülegü had 
been converted; and in 1289 Nicholas IV was still sufficiently wary to insist that 
Arghun should not wait for the recovery of Jerusalem before being baptised, 
though he subsequently modified this stance on the news of the loss of Acre 
(1291). It is also possible that western monarchs did not lack the desire to act, 
but that they were distracted by concerns closer to home, like Edward I’s 
embroilment in Scotland from 1290, or the War of the Sicilian Vespers. The 
question is, in other words, inseparable from the neglect of the west to 
despatch substantial forces to the Holy Land after the disastrous Seventh 
Crusade in 1248-50. 

Like the failure to assist Hülegü's forces during their invasion of Syria in 
1260, the lukewatm reaction accorded to his successors has been seen as a 
wasted oppottunity. Undetlying both verdicts, of coutse, is the belief that, had 
a Mongol-western alliance been forged and the Mamluk empire been over- 
thrown, the Il-khanid state would in time have adopted Christianity and 
thereby changed the whole history of Persia and the Neat East — a dubious 
proposition. It is noteworthy that Oljeitü's letter to Philip the Fair, written in 
1305 in the wake of a general reconciliation of the Mongol khanates, speaks of 
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the Mongol world as extending from China ‘as far as the ocean (zalu dalai? — 
that is, the edge of the oz&oumene.? This phrase, which the translators took care 
to dilute, is tantamount to an explicit reassertion of the traditional Mongol 
theme of world conquest. We should not therefore dismiss the strong possibil- 
ity that successful Mongol-Latin collaboration in the destruction of the 
Mamluk state would have been followed by renewed hostilities between the 
Mongols and their former allies. It was by such means that Chinggis Khan had 
fitst tisen to power in the eastern steppe. 


TRADE AND MISSION 


The creation of the Mongol empire, uniting the greater part of Asia under a 
single government, considerably boosted east-west commerce and made it 
possible for European merchants to trade directly with the east, independently 
of Muslim middlemen. It is highly debatable whether one can speak of a Pax 
Mongolica, since for much of the time after 1260 the Mongol states were at war 
with one another and merchants were often caught in the crossfire. It is 
significant that those involved in trade with China tended to prefer the long sea 
route from Hurmuz (Ormuz) rather than the overland journey from Tana in 
the Crimea by way of Ürgench in Khwarizm and Almaligh in the Chaghatayid 
khanate. But within each of the Mongol khanates it was a different matter. The 
Il-khans in particular were able to provide relatively secure conditions for 
foreign merchants in their dominions. There was a Venetian colony at Tabriz, 
one of their principal residences, by 1264. In the Golden Horde territories, the 
Genoese established themselves not long afterwards at Caffa in the Crimea and 
at Tana on the sea of Azov. From here they exported Kipchak or ‘Tartar’ slaves 
not only to the Mamluk empire, a commerce much frowned upon by the curia, 
but also to Genoa itself. 

We have seen how the Il-khans employed Italians in administrative positions 
and in their diplomatic exchanges with the west. Westerners also found 
employment with the gaghan, who favoured them, with other foreigners, over 
the native Chinese. The most famous example is of course Marco Polo, who 
claims to have been in Qubilai’s service from c. 1275 to 1291 and to have made 
the return voyage as escort for an imperial princess who was intended to marry 
the Il-khan Arghun. Even if Polo was not appointed to the governorship of an 
entire Chinese province, as he claims, he may nevertheless have been in charge 
of the government salt monopoly in some locality or other, though it has also 
been suggested that Polo never reached China and learned of the country from 
informants in Mongolia itself." 
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Marco Polo, who travelled out to the east as a youth, gives no indication of 
having engaged in any commercial transactions himself, and it is disappointing 
that his account, committed to writing not by him but by the professional 
romancer Rustichello of Pisa in about 1298, says nothing of European mer- 
cantile activity in the gaghan’s dominions. The great age of such activity was in 
fact the fourteenth century, when the Genoese played a dominant role in 
westetn trade with China, prior to the collapse of Mongol rule in 1368 and the 
expulsion of foreigners by the native Ming dynasty; but we know of at least 
one Italian merchant who made the journey in Polo's time — Pietro di 
Lucalongo, possibly a Venetian, who travelled out with the Franciscan 
Montecorvino in 1291. 

From an early date Latin missionaries were moving along the trade routes 
into the Mongol empire. While the Mongol campaigns initially proved inimical 
to current missionary activity, destroying for instance the recently created bish- 
optic of ‘Cumania’ in 1239, it was not long before their advent could be 
deemed beneficial. The newly founded orders of friars profited from the sub- 
stitution of Mongol for Muslim rule over much of western Asia, which made 
possible public preaching and a fuller external expression of the Christian 
faith. This continued to be the case even in the Golden Horde after the khans 
themselves had become Muslims, and in Persia — apart from a brief period in 
which Christians were persecuted — following the conversion of Ghazan to 
Islam in 1295. The main obstacle to missionary work was in fact the lack of lin- 
guistic expertise among the friars themselves. To this problem, which was 
noticed by Rubruck as early as 1255, attempts to found schools of oriental lan- 
guages in Spain, or the decree of the Council of Vienne establishing chairs in 
Arabic and Hebrew at the leading universities (1312) provided only a partial 
remedy. But the Codex Cumanicus, a Latin—Persian—Turkish glossary composed 
in the Crimea in about 1303, demonstrates that in the field there existed a 
sharper awareness of the linguistic needs of the missionaries. 

Most of the thirteenth-century missionaries travelled simply on the author- 
ity of their order, as Rubruck did when he visited in turn Sartaq, Batu and 
Môngke in 1253—4 and as did the Dominican Ricoldo da Montecroce, who 
spent a number of years in Mongol Persia and Iraq towards the end of the 
century. Occasionally missions were despatched by the pope with the express 
intention of inducing a Mongol ruler to accept baptism. A number of the 
papal embassies to the Il-khans carried letters expounding the Christian faith, 
and in 1278 Nicholas III sent five Franciscans to Qubilai with the same 
purpose. But the establishment of a more formal framework belongs to the 
early fourteenth century. After some years in Persia, the Franciscan Giovanni 
de Montecorvino left Tabriz in 1291 for the Far East and settled first among 
the Onggüd in the northern part of the gaghan’s dominions and then at the 
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gaghan’s capital Khanbaligh (Peking). Montecorvino’s letters reveal that he had 
made no headway among the Buddhist and Taoist Chinese population and that 
his chief success was the conversion to the Latin rite of the Nestorian Onggüd 
prince Kórgüz (George), a son-in-law of the gaghan Temür. It is evident that he 
encountered opposition from the local Nestorian clergy. But in 1307 Pope 
Clement V rewarded his labours by creating him archbishop of Khanbaligh, 
with five suffragans, and by subordinating to the vast new archdiocese the 
entire missionary effort in Mongol Asia. This arrangement persisted until 1318 
when a separate archiepiscopal see was created for Mongol Persia; it was 
centred on Sultaniyya, which had replaced Tabriz as the Il-khan's principal 
residence. 

In the short term, western contacts with Mongol Asia might appear to have 
led into a blind alley. No military collaboration against the common Mamluk 
enemy resulted from the Il-khans' frequent embassies. The Mongol rulers did 
not come over to the Roman Church; nor did the Latin missionaries succeed in 
winning many of their subjects to their faith. Even European trade with the 
Far East, though it floutished for some decades under the aegis of the gaghans, 
nevertheless dried up during the last decades of the fourteenth century. And 
yet the advent of the Mongols vastly broadened the west's horizons. For a time 
Latins were able to travel for thousands of miles further than had previously 
been possible, and were introduced to a world of whose existence they had 
been hitherto unaware. China, which had receded from sight with the collapse 
of the Roman empire, became now, as ‘Cathay’, an idée fixe which would survive 
the severing of contact in the 1370s. By providing Europeans with direct access 
to the wealth of the east in the thirteenth century, the Mongol epoch laid the 
grounds for the voyages of discovery in the fifteenth. 
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